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SOME ACCOUNT UF THE CITY Ob CANTON, 


PART THE FIRST, 





Canton, the chief commercial city of China, and the only | 
one to which the native government will permit Europeans 
to resort®, is one of the greatest emporiums of the east, 
ranking asa port of trade immediately after, or perhaps 

before, Caleutta. Its proper name 1s K wang-chow-foo ; 
that of * Canton” being an European corruption of Kwang- 
tung, the name of the provinee of which it is the capital. 
It is situated in lat, 23° 7 10” w., and long. 112° 14/30” &.; 
and is built upon the left bank of the Choo-keang, a river 
which flows through it ina stream rather wider than the 
Thames at London Bridge, and after an additional course 
of thirty-two miles, empties itself into a broad bay, or 
opening, of the great sea which washes the southern pro- 
vinees of China, The entrance of this bay, whieh Is sole 
times vaguely spoken of as the mouth of the river of 
Canton, 1s about eighty miles from the city; it contains @ 
number of smal) islands, among which is that partly occu- 
pied by the Portuguese settlement of Macao, At the head 
of the bay, fifty miles from its entrance, is the mouth, 
properly speaking, of the Choo-keang, or river upon which 
Canton stands: it is formed by two projecting points of 
land, whieh are litte more than a musket-shot apart. This 
narrow passage is ealled by Europeans Bovea Tigris, or 
“Tiger's Mouth,”"—a name originally given to it by the 
Portuguese, who were the earliest traders in these parts ; 
in nautical phrase it is sometimes styled the Bogue, Twenty 
miles up the river is Whampoa, which may be called the 
“road” of Canton; foreign ships always anchor there, and 
never ascend further, their intercourse with the city for the | 
remaining nine oy ten miles being conducted entirely by 
boats. 

The cireumstanee of Canton being the only port in China 
to whieh foreigners are permitted to resort, and at which | 
the whole of their vast commerce with that eountry is | 
carried on’, renders it a place of importance and interest, 
It possesses, also, in itself a great deal of attraction for the 
stranger. It may be considered, to use the language of 
Mr, Mae Leod, “ the most interesting city in China. It is 
one of the first in point of size, aud, perhaps, the very first 
with respect to wealth, Here, also, as the native manners 
may be seen in all their purity, as perfectly as in any other 
part, the traveller has the additional advantage of view- 
ing them as connected with Europeans, and of noticing 
their brightest efforts of imitative genius, which the en- 
courage ment afforded by the commerce of the place calls 
forth.” 

It is true, indeed, that in the part of Canton to which the 
range of the foreigner is restricted, there are but few par- 
ticular objects which can greatly interest him. It is the 
general character of the place, the novelty of the seene | 
which it unfolds to his view, that constitutes its chief at- 
traction; “the peculiar customs of the people,’ as Mr. 
Bennett says, “and the range of the suburbs, may afford 
many days of amusement, being novel, and unlike what is 
seen in any other country in the world.” Mr. Ellis, who 
journeyed with Lord Ambherst's embassy from Pekin to 
Canton, says that “from the number and size of the ves. 
sels, the variety and decorations of the boats, the superior 
architecture of the European factories, and the general 
buzz and diffusion of a busy population, it had, on ap- 
proaching, a more imposing appearance than any Chinese 
city visited by the present embassy; nor do I believe, that 
in the wealth of the inhabitants at large, the skill of the 
artifleers, and the variety of the manufactures, it yields, 
with the exception of the eapital, to any city in the empire. 
The traveller who only sees Centon will be liable to form an 
exaggerated opinion of the population and wealth of China, 
The whole effect of foreign commerce is here concentrated 
and displayed, and the employment which the European 
trade affords to all classes of the inhabitants, diffuses an 





* The Spaniards have still access to the port of Amoy on the 
eastern coast of China, but the privilege is said to be merely nominal, 
and very rarely used. The Portuguese carry on a very trifling 
commerce at Macao, where they have been allowed by the Chinese 
to form a Settlement, subject, however, to great restrictions. 

t The Russians have a land-trade with China, across the desert of 
Middle Asia, and on that account are not permitted to send any ships 
to Canton, 








air of general prosperity, not to be expected where this 


| powerful stimulus does not operate.” 


THE BOCCA TIGRIS. 


Tue Bocca Tigris, as we have already said, is the Euro. 
pean name for the mouth of the river upon which Canton 
stands; the Chinese eall it Hoo-mun, or Hoo-tow-moon. 
We should observe, however, that, besides the Choo-keang, 
there is a smaller stream leading up to Canton from the 
same bay; but this back passage, as it is called, is little 
frequented, and European vessels always proceed by the 
Choo-keang, which lies to the eastward of the other channel. 
The two points of land which, by projecting, form the narrow 
mouth of that river, bear the names of Chuen-pee and 
Ty-cock-tow, the former being on the eastern side, or upon 
the right hand of a person entering the river. A few hun- 
dred feet from this entrance, another point of land, ealled 
Anung-hoy, or “ Woman's shoe,” projects, also on the 
eastern side; and as the river makes a slight bend in the 
interval, this third point of land stands out directly facing 
a ship as it enters between the othertwo. These three 
points of land are well adapted to protect the entrance; and 
with this view the Chinese have fortified them, though 
after a fashion which in European eyes is contemptible. — 

* The country about Chuen-pee,” says Mr. Bennett, “ had 
a picturesque appearance, but, although we hear so much 
related about the Chinese cultivating every spot of land, 
not leaving even the most barren spots unoccupied, in few 
countries have I seen more land left waste, much of which 
has an appearance of fertility; the valleys certainly were 
cultivated, and had an animated and pleasing feature in 
the landseape, from the vivid green of the: numerous plan- 
tations of what seemed to be sugar-cane scattered about. 
But with this exception, and the neat cottages nearly buried 
in the foliage of the trees surrounding them, there was no 
interesting view: the elevated land was principally bare, 
barren, and uncultivated. On entering the river, the sce- 
nery was pleasing; the banks were low, and for the most 
part under rice cultivation, which, still retaining its green 
tinge, imparted a luxuriant and animating beauty to the 
view. Small huts were scattered about, over which the 
graceful bamboo waved its lowering stem; the high and 
wooded hills arose in the distance of the back-ground of the 
landscape, and this with boats passing about the intersecting 
canals of the paddy ¢ fields, formed the principal feature of 
the country about the Canton river to Whampoa.” 

An American writer who speaks of the entrance of the 
river as “really beautiful,’ says that “it might with a 
moderate share of military skill be rendered impassable to 
vessels of any force, its location being most favourable for 
works of defence. The channel being very narrow, might 
be easily commanded by redoubts of proper construction on 
each side. There are, however, but three forts, and these 
in such ill-selected positions, being lower than a frigate’s 
spardeck, as to offer no serious impediment to an armed 
foree determined to ascend the river. Indeed, a single 
sloop of war might either silence or pass them, without 
much risk. The guns do not appear to be of more than 
twelve pounds calibre, and the most formidable thing about 
them is the hideous paintings of the heads of tigers on the 
potlids and sills of the embrasures. Should the assailants 
be amateurs in painting, no doubt they would be as much 
=r as if so many Gorgons’ heads were presented as 
shields,” 


PASSAGE OF THE BOCCA TIGRIS BY COMMODORE ANSON. 


In the year 1743, after Commodore Anson had captured 
the Manilla galleon, he repaired with his prize to the river 
of Canton, for the purpose of securing a shelter against 
the hurricanes which were then approaching. He arrived 
on the 14th of July, and cast anchor off the Bocca Tigris, 
through which he proposed to pass on the following day. 
But whilst the Centurion and her prize were at anchor, @ 
boat with an oflicer was sent off from the mandarin, com- 
manding the forts to examine the ships, and leatn whence 


_ ¢ Paddy is a name given to rice, when rough, or in its native state 
in the husk, 






















they came. The Commodore informed the officer that his 
own ship was a man-of-war, belonging to the king of Great 
Britain, and that the other in company with him was a 
prize which he had taken; and also explained his object in 
wishing to enter the river. The officer then desired an 
account of the men, guns, and ammunition on board, of all 
which he said that a list was to be sent to the Government 
at Canton. But when this account was rendered to him, 
and particularly when he was told that there were in the 
Centurion four hundred fire-locks, and between three and 
four hundred barrels of powder, he shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and seemed to be terrified with the bare recital, saying 
that no ship ever came into the river armed in that manner, 
and protesting that he durst not set down the whole of the 
force in his list, for fear of its exciting too much alarm. 
After he had finished his inquiries, and was preparing to 
depart, he desired to leave two custom-house officers behind 
him; on which the Commodore told him that, though as 
a man-of-war he was prohibited from trading, and had 
nothing to do with customs or duties of any kind, yet for 
the satisfaction of the Chinese he would permit two of 
their people to be left on board, who might themselves be 
witnesses how punctually he should comply with his in- 
structions. The officer seemed ‘amazed when the Com- 
modore talked about being exempted from the payment of 
duties, and answered that the emperor's duty must be paid 
by every ship that came into his ports. He then took his 
departure, but it was supposed that before so doing he gave 
private directions to the Chinese pilot who had already been 
taken on board, not to carry the Centurion through the 
Bocca Tigris. 

The forts which then defended this entrance are described 
as having been in a very inefficient condition; “that fon 
the starboard:side being a battery on the water's edge, with 
eighteen embrasures, but where there were no more than 
twelve iron cannon mounted, seeming to be four or six- 
pounders. The fort on the larboard-side is a large castle, 
resembling these old buildings which here in England we 
often find distinguished by that name; it is situate on a 
high rock, and did not appear to be furnished with more 
than eight or ten cannon, none of which{were supposed to 
exceed six-pounders. These are the defences which secure 
the river Canton, and which the Chinese (extremely de- 
fective in all military skill) have imagined were sufficient 
lo prevent any enemy from forcing his way through. 

“ But it is obvious, from the description of these forts, 
that they could have given no obstruction to Mr. Anson's 
passage, even if they had been well supplied with gunners 
and stores; and, therefore, though the pilot, after the 
Chinese officer had been on board, refused at first to take 
charge of the ship till he had leave from the forts, yet, as 
it was necessary to get through without any delay, for fear 
of the bad weather, which was hourly expected, the Com- 
modore weighed on the 15th, and ordered the pilot to carry 
him by the forts, threatening him, that if the ship ran 
a-ground, he would instantly hang him up at the yard-arm, 
The pilot, awed by these threats, carried the ship through 
safely, the forts not attempting to dispute the passage. 
Indeed, the poor pilot did not eseape the resentment of his 
countrymen; for when he came on shore he was seized and 
sent to prison, and was rigorously disciplined with the 
bamboo. However, he found means to get at Mr. Anson 
afterwards, to desire of him some recompense for the chas- 
tisement he had undergone, and of which he carried very 
sufficient marks about him: Mr. Anson, therefore, in com- 
miseration of his sufferings, gave him such a sum of 
money as would at any time have enticed a Chinese to have 
undergone a dozen bastinadoings.” 

The pilot was not the only person that suffered on this 
oceasion; for the Commodore soon after, seeing some royal 
junks pass by him from Bocea Tigris towards Canton, 
learned, on inquiry, that the mandarin commanding the 
forts was a prisoner on board them, that he was already 
deprived of his office, and was being taken to Canton, where 
it was expected he would be severely punished for having 
permitted the ships to pass. Upon the Commodore's urging 
the unreasonableness of the procedure, from the inability 
of the forts to have resisted him, because of the great supe- 
riority which his ships had over them in the number and 
size of their guns, the Chinese seemed to acquiesce in his 
reasoning, and allowed that their forts could not have 
stopped him; but they still aseeried that the mandarin 
would infallibly suffer for not having done what all bis 
judges were convinced was impossible. “To such inde- 
fensible absurdities are those obliged to submit, who think 
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themselves concerned fo support their authority, when the 
necessary force was wanting.’ 

Some months afterwards, when the Centurion and her 
prize passed through the Bocca Tigris on their departure 
from the river, the Commodore and his crew were much 
amused with the sight which the forts presented to them. 
The Chinese had taken care to cram them with men, the 
greatest part of whom were armed with pikes and match- 
lock muskets. “These garrisons affected to show them- 
selves as much as possible to the ships, and were doubtless 
intended to induce Mr. Anson to think more reverently 
than he had hitherto done of the Chinese military power. 
For this purpose they were equipped with extraordinary 
parade, having a number of colours exposed to view; and 
on the castle, in particular, there was laid considerable 
heaps of large stones; and a soldier of unusual size, 
dressed in a very sightly armour, stalked about on the 
parapet with a battle-axe in bis hand, endeavouring to put 
on as important and martial an air as possible, though some 
of the observers on board the Centurion shrewdly suspected, 
from the appearance of his armour, that, instead of steel, 
it was composed only of a particular kind of glittering 
paper.” 


PASSAGE OF THE BOCCA TIGRIS BY CAPTAIN MAXWELL. 


In the year 1816, two British men-of-war, the Alceste, a 
frigate of forty-six guns, commanded by Captain (after- 
wards Sir) Murray Maxwell, and the Lyra brig, commanded 
by Captain Fasil Hall, having conveyed Lord Ambherst's 
embassy to he mouth of the Pei-ho river in the Yellow 
Sea, whence it journeyed by land to Pekin, and having 
performed certain surveys on the eastern coast of Asia, 
repaired to Canton, there to take up the embassy again, on 
its return overland from Pekin. On the 2nd of November 
they reached the anchorage-ground of Lintin, one of the 
islands in the bay into which the river of Canton empties 
itself. Here they remained unnoticed for some days, when 
a number of men-of-war junks anchored near them, and a 
mandarin, their admiral, went on board, and, after the 
usual interrogatories, promised that a pass and pilot should 
be sent to enable them to proceed up the river. But 
they soon began to experience the inveterate ill-will of the 
viceroy of Canton, who, “ well awere that the object of the 
embassy was in a great measure directed against his ex- 
tortions, and those of his myrmidons, on our commerce, 
naturally entertained the most perfect hatred and detestation 
for any ship attached to such a mission. The people of 
Lintin (no doubt under the influence of their superiors,) 
dammed up the course of the water; and it was not until 
sentries were placed along the little stream, to keep it clear, 
that we were enabled to fill our casks. ‘The Comprador, or 
the person employed to supply ships with provisions and 
necessaries, could only smuggle himself on board after dark; 
and then hurried away trembling, for fear of being found 
near us at daylight with his boats. His master, (or part- 
ner,) Aming, had very lately been tortured, imprisoned, 
and fined, or, to use the Chinese phrase, squeezed, in a 
very heavy sum, on suspicion that he knew of the intention 
of the captains of some Indiamen to proceed into the city, 
in order to present a memorial to the viceroy, of which cir- 
cumstance he had not given information, that it might have 
been prevented.” 

Another mandarin visited the Alceste a few days after- 
wards; and after an interview, in which he displayed con- 
siderable impertinence, was compelled by Captain Maxwell 
to admit that, unless a pass were sent down within a certain 
time, it was to be taken for granted that leave was given. 
That time arrived without the least notice being taken of 
them, and the pilot who had come on board, in the hope of 
carrying the ship up, sneaked off in the dark, saying it was 
dangerous for him to have any connexion with them. 
After some consideration Captain Maxwell determined to 
force his way up the river without a pass. He accordingly 
got under weigh on the 12th of November, and proceeding 
a little further, anchored for the night. On the afternoon 
of the following day, about two o'clock, he again weighed, 
the flood-tide serving, and beat up towards the Bocca Tigris, 
the fortifieations of which had been recently strengthened. 
A’hundred and ten pieces of cannon were mounted on them, 
being so distributed as to keep up a cross-fire; there was a 
garrison at that time of about 1200 men. As the ship 
advanced, some war-junks formed a line off Chuen-pee, 
and were soon after joined by several more, making alto- 
gether seventeen or eighteen. They —— an average, 
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six guns, with from sixty to eighty men each. About this 
time (five o'clock) the Chinese were observed parading 
their troops in the forts, manning the guns, unfurling their 
flags, and making every demonstration of battle. A lo- 
quacious interpreter, who had distinguished himself by his 
insolence, then went on board from the mandarin, and 
desired, in a high and domineering tone, that the ship 
should be directly anchored; and stated that, if they pre- 
sumed to pass up the river, the batteries would instantly 
sink her. He availed himself, at the same time, of that 
favourable opportunity, to express his personal sense of the 
low consideration in which they were held, and, in plain 
terms, told Captain Maxwell that he thought him very 
impertinent. “ The latter,” says Mr. Mac Leod, “ calmly 
observed that he would first pass the batteries, and then 
hang him at the yard-arm, for daring to bring on board a 
British man-of-war so impudent a message. His boat 
was then cut adrift, and himself taken into custody. The 
junks now commenced firing blank cartridge, which we 
returned with three guns from the ship, affecting to con- 
sider this as a mere salute. On the next tack, we passed 
close to these warriors, who remained quiet until we got 
inside of them, and opened Chuen-pee; when that fort, 
little Annan-hoy, and the junks (now under weigh), began 
to fire at us with shot. Atthis moment, the wind becoming 
light and bafiling, we were obliged to drop anchor in 
Anson's Bay, in order to hold the ground we had gained ; 
and that they might not suppose by our drifting outwards 
they had driven us back. In the act of wearing for this 
purpose, we gave the admiral of the junks a single shot 
only, by way of a hint. The forts immediately ceased 
firing; and their junks anchoring near us, all remained 
quiet until a little after eight o'clock, when a light breeze 
sprung up, which enabled us to lay our course, and the 
anchor was again weighed. The moment this was observed 
by the junks, they beat their gongs, fired guns, and threw 
up sky-rockets, to give the alarm; and, in an instant, the 
batteries were completely illuminated, displaying lanterns 
as large as moderate-sized balloons, (the finest mark ima- 
zinable for us,) commencing also a warm, but ill-directed 
fire, from both sides. Steering a steady course, the ship 
returned a slow and regular fire, as the guns could be got 
to bear, without yawing her, 

“From the lightness of the breeze, which the can- 
nonade seemed to lessen, it was a considerable time before 
we got a-breast of the largest battery. At last, when 
within pistol-shot of the angle of it, and just before they 
could get all their guns to bear into the ship, a whole 
broadside, with cool aim, was poured in among them, the 
two-and-thirty pounders rattling the stones about their ears 
in fine style, and giving them at the same time three 
roaring cheers. ‘This salvo was decisive at this particular 
point; their lights disappeared in a twinkling, and they 
were completely silenced, But from the island opposite 
they still continued their fire, the balls which passed over 
and around us striking New Annan-hoy, which had thereby 
the full benefit of their own, as well as our shot. Soon 
after this our point was gained; and, standing up the river, 
we displayed our stern to these gentiemen. It is somewhat 
extraordinary that it should have been gained so easily ; 
for, notwithstanding we were nearly an hour wrangling in 
this narrow passage, not a man (on our side) was killed, the 
ship only hulled twice, and some trifling damage done to 
the rigging. Almost any European gunners, with the 
same advantages, would have blown the frigate out of the 
water. 

“ During this affair, the flasning of tne guns on the 
glassy surface of the river, and the rolling echo of their 
reports along the adjoining hills, had avery grand and 
animating effect; and reminded our fellows of other days. 
The Chinese linguist, who had crawled below when he saw 
matters taking a serious turn, and, having observed there 
was no joking in the case, began in real earnest to think, 
as one part of the promise had been fulfilled, that Azs time 
had now arrived, and naturally expected that he was about 
to make his appearance at the yard-arm. Coming trembling 
upon deck, he prostrated himself, and, kissing the captain’s 
feet, begged for mercy. 

“ At that moment, hearing the order given to ‘stand by 
the larboard guns for Tiger Island, (on which we then 
supposed there was a battery,) he said, with a rueful coun- 
tenance, ‘What! no hab done yet?’ ‘ Not half done, was 
the reply: ‘How many guns have you got on Tiger 
Island ?’—but, without waiting to answer this question, (or, 
mdeed, reflecting in his perturbation that there were none 





at all,) he wrung his hands, groaned heavily, and dived 
again below. We stood on for some miles. further, and 
then anchored. The Chinese, no doubt, were rather as- 
tonished to find that we could not only pass their forts, but 
sail up the river, even in the dark, without a pilot. The 
truth is, Chinese pilots are utterly useless, and, although 
all our ships are obliged to receive them on board, and pay 
them, yet, they are so ignorant and inefficient, that the 
officers must trust entirely to their own management. 
Next morning, before day, we found ourselves surrounded 
by their grand fleet; but they were wise enough to make 
no attack; for, having now broken the ice, it was too late 
for haif-measures, and there was plenty of grape at hand to 
pick their teeth, had they offered the least molestation.” 

On the morning of the 15th, the Alceste anchored at 
Second Bar; and in the evening, Captain Maxwell, attended 
by two gentlemen of the ship, proceeded in person to Can- 
ton, to demand satisfaction (“after having taken it,” as Mr, 
Mae Leod says,) for the insult offered in firing upon the 
king's ship. On arriving at the city he sent in a strong 
note to the viceroy, on the subject of his rudeness; the 
viceroy answered it by a letter from the Hong merchants 
to the chief of the British factory, who told them, however, 
that, having no control over the king’s officers, he could 
neither receive nor communicate it. The Hong merchants 
next applied to Captain Maxwell personally; but he refused 
to receive either them or their letter, on the ground that 
Chinese merchants were not the proper channel of commu- 
nication between him and the viceroy. The substance of 
the epistle was known to be this;—that there had been 
some mistake in sending down the chop, or pass, and the 
officers at the forts not having received it, were bound to 
act according to orders, “But what showed the barefaced 
effrontery of their assertions,” says Mr, Mac Leod, “ was 
their public account of the business whilst in the very act 
of presenting this letter of explanation, (for they affect to 
give a public account of all transactions,) which stated that 
the affair at the Bogue was a mere chin-chinning, or saluting 
matter altogether. The first report of their loss, previous 
to the official fabrication, was forty-seven killed, besides a 
number of men spoiled (wounded), which probably might 
be near the truth, considering they stood faite thick ; but, 
after the appearance of the edict, it became a subject on 
which ‘no man can talk.’ This is what the Chinese call 
‘making face, or keeping up appearances, with respect to 
any circumstances they are desirous of having reported their 
own way; and the people on the spot are literally ordered 
not to believe the evidence of their own senses, but to take 
the proclamation, or edict (as it is termed), for their guide, 
which is spread about in other parts, and handed down to 
posterity as good history, which no man dares to contradict. 
There was, however, a good deal of talk, sub rosé, upon the 
subject, and the shot found in the battery having been sent 
up to Canton and weighed, they Aat-yawed a great deal at 
what we termed oursmaller ships throwing shot of twenty- 
five catties (thirty-two pounds) each, asking seriously about 
the probable consequences of the rejection of the embassy, 
and whether our larger ships could come up the river.” 

In the year 1834, when the exclusive privilege enjoyed 
by the East India Company of carrying on the British trade 
with China had been abolished, and Lord Napier went out 
under an appointment from the Crown, to superintend the 
trade at Canton upon the new system, the passage of the 
Bocea Tigris was again forced by our ships of war; but of 
this event we shall speak more particularly when we come 
to describe the recent change in our commercial relations 
with China, and the occurrences which accompanied the 
first carrying of it into effect. 


WHAMPOA. 


Wuampoa, the anchorage-ground of foreign ships trading 
to Canton, is about ten miles below that city. There is an 
island as well as a town of that name; the former divides 
the river into two channels. In proceeding up from the 
Bocea Tigris, the land on the left is found to be in some 
places considerably elevated, and often covered with trees. 
On the summit of one of the hills, called See-chee-tow, is 
“Small Pagoda,” the first one to be seen in ascending the 
river*. A short distance beyond, at a place called See- 


* ‘Several pagodas,” says Mr. Bennett, “ are seen erected upon 
the elevated situations at certain distances up the river to Canton, 
and even beyond. Looking from the terrace of the Honourable East 
India Company’s (late) factory, it was observed that they formed @ 
line of watch-towers ; and signals and lights could pass from them 
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chee-top, (or Second Bar Pagoda,) is anotner pagoda, nine 
stories in height, and very much decayed. The country 
around it is well cultivated, and is scattered with farm 
houses and sugar-mills of Chinese construction. The nine 
stories of this lofty edifice are divided or separated by pro- 
jecting cornices ; from many of which, owing to the decom- 
position of the materials, shrubs and even small trees are 
seen growing. On the right, the land was lower, and 
divided into rice-fields. 

In our engraving in page 168, there 1s a view of the 


stately pagoda at Whampoa, which rises to an elevation of 


120 feet, and, like other edifices of the kind, is constructed 
of brick. From its summit there is a fine view of the ad- 
jacent mountains, and the extensive and varied navigation 
of the Canton river; from the declivity of the hill on which 
the pagoda stands to the edge of the water, extends a 
flourishing rice plantation. The sampan, or vessel on the 
left, with its single sail, is of the kind usually employed in 
conveying tea from the foreign factories at Canton to the 
ships stationed at Whampoa. When the wind proves un- 
favourable the sail is Jowered, and the boat is rowed by ten 
or twelve men, who, by the help of bamboo poles, impel her 
through the water with considerable celerity. These vessels 
are obviously ill adapted to rough weather; but when a 
squall arises, the sailors discover admirable courage and 
dexterity. They have in general been trained to this occu- 
pation from early childhood, and are by law restricted from 
living on shore till they shall have acquired a sum sufficient 
to purchase a small demesne, including house and garden ; 
a regulation that must certainly operate as a powerful in- 
centive to industry, frugality, and perseverance. 

In passing up the river from the Bocea Tigris to Wham- 
poa, the stranger finds much to interest him in the novelty 
and variety of the scene; and the further he proceeds, the 
more striking become the indications of his approach to a 
great trading city. ** As our winged Sylph flew along,” says 
an American writer, describing his ascent in a small sailing 
vessel, “the thick, clustering novelties around us kept con- 
tinually changing with an almost bewildering velocity,— 
like the almost magical variations of a kaleidescope,—no 
sameness, all variety. As far as the eye could reach, green 
fields appeared in endless succession, intersected in every 
direction by small canals, up which, and far into the interior, 
might be seen the lofty masts and sails of the sampans, 
wending their way onward; while small villages, each with 
a dense and bustling population, were momentarily passing 
before the eye like a moving diorama. Adjoining these 
might be seen large tracts of the beautiful and useful bamw- 
boo. The shady and rich foliage of the bananas and orange- 
trees seemed to be ranged in hedges round the cultivated 
fields. The river appeared to be alive with boats; some 
fishing, others passing up and down, across, in every di- 
rection.” 


THE RIVER AT CANTON. 


From Whampoa to Canton, the river becomes more and 
more animated at every mile. The banks are enlivened 
by villages and pagodas; the stream becomes more and 
more crowded, and the noise and bustle attendant upon an 
intricate navigation, gradually increase, until the visiter 
finds himself “in the midst of innumerable war-junks and 
merchant proas, with ten thousand fancifully painted and 
gay streamers, floating in the breeze.’ “ Myriads of 
boats,” says Mr. Reynolds, “ on each side were moored in 
long and regular rows, forming channels, through which 
countless smaller boats were plying to and fro. The noise 
and bustle of business, combined with the low heavy hum 
of a million of human voices, dwelt with an eternal vibra- 
tion on the ear. Here was a junk discharging her cargo— 
there a raft of timber was gliding along—another crosses 
the Sylph’s bows—everywhere are boats of all sizes and 
colours, and of every description—so numerous, that the 
surface of the water on which they rested could scarcely 
be seen between them.” 

“How wonderful the skili of their conductors! The 
pilot who steered our little Sylph amid all this crowd, busi- 
ness, bustle, noise, confusion, and the din of a thousand 
gongs, seemed to thread the mazy labyrinth with the 
utmost coolness, ease, and security. There is nothing in 
the known world, that can vie with the novel spirit-stirring 
interest which this river presents.” 
with rapidity from one to the other, forming excellent means of tele- 
gtaphic communication, and from their extending at certain distances 
up the river, as far as the eye could reach, they are, no doubt, 
intended for the purpose ” 
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“The number of jungs and boats of all deseriptions,” 
says Mr. Mac Leod, “ in motion upon the Tigris, surpasses 
even the busy scenes upon the Thames, Here, the boats 
are the only residence of some thousands of families, 
who live entirely on the water, and manage to obtain a 
livelihood, some by plying passage, others by fishing, and 
picking up floating articles, and not unfrequently by exer- 
cising their talents like our mud-larkers and river pirates. 
The pagodas on the banks of the Tigris, are magnificent 
objects; and the appearance of the river at night, com- 
pletely illuminated by lamps and lanterns in all the boats, 
has a very striking effect.” 

The approach at nightfall is described by Mr. Abeel, as 
very striking and impressive. “ As the shades of evening 
darkened around us, great numbers of lamps broke through 
the gloom, and appeared either ranged in rows almost as 
far as the eye could reach, or changing their position and 
varying the general aspect, according to the different direc- 
tions of the moving vessels. The scene was more lke 
magic than reality, and calenlated to awaken ideas, or eail 
up visions, which seldom visit collected minds in wakeful 
hours. As we approached the city, our progress became 
more interrupted by the crowds of boats, and .when we 
arrived within a short distance of the landing-place, such 
was their density, that the men were obliged to work their 
way through whatever opening they could find or form.” 

The punctilious precision with which the minutest dis- 
tinetions of rank are observed in China, contributes mate- 
rially to the variety and animation of the scene; the barge 
of a mandarin, and of every officer of state, being known 
by appropriate insignia. Even the lamps which it is 
customary to hang out at night, are so disposed as to indi- 
cate the rank of those on board; “ and the reflections 
from these gaily painted lanterns trembling on the waves, 
the deep vibrations of the gong, the simple but not un- 
graceful melodies of the mariners, produce the most plea- 
sing impressions on the mind of the European stranger.” 


DWELLERS ON THE WATER, 


NornHine is more striking to the stranger on his first 
arrival at Canton, than the multitude of small boats which 
are to be seen lining the banks of the river, and are com- 
monly called “ egg-house” boats, from the resembiance of 
their shape to the longitudinal section of an egg. Their 
length is generally not more than ten or twelve feet, and 
their breadth six ; they are so low that a person can hardly 
stand upright in them. They are all roofed, if we may use 
the expression, with an arched covering of bamboo, or 
matting, shaped like the tilt of a wagon, and each of them 
is inhabited by a separate family. ‘* They could be often 
seen,’ says Mr. Bennett, “containing the young sprawlin 
infant just able to walk, the new-born infant, and the age 
grandmother, all reared in this confined space; but, at the 
same time, the people wore an appearance of happiness 
and content upon their countenances, in spite of their 
squalid misery. They keep their boats in a very neat and 
clean condition, which certainly confers some degree of 
credit upon the people. "—* The very fact,” remarks another 
writer, “that millions are born, and live, (perhaps to an old 
age,) and die, without ever having touched foot on dry land, 
and that their ancestors before them, for many generations, 
were all amphibii like themselves, is enough not only to 
excite our wonder, but to bewilder the mind with astonish- 
ment! We speak of mother earth, from whose bosom we 
derive our sustenance,—‘ dust we are, and to dust we shall 
return.’ They are children of the water, the only source 
from which they derive their miserable nourishment,—and 
beneath the water they find their final resting-place !" 
Such is the multitude and density of these dwellings in 
some parts, that they often conceal a large surface of the 
element on which they rest, and appear jumbled together 
almost in a solid mass. In other places they are regularly 
arranged, with their sides contiguous, ied extend from 
each shore, so as to leave about a third of the river clear 
in the middie. Groups of them are often detached from 
the land, and moored in regular rows, affording the facilities 
of communication among themselves, and preventing 
intercourse with the shore. “It is a singular fact,” says 
Mr. Abeel, “that the Chinese look upon those who dwell 
in boats as a distinct race from themselves. They con- 
sider them a low alien people, and refuse to intermarry with 
them, Tradition says, that they came from outside the 
mouth of the river. The grandfather of the present 
emperor, is the first who naturalized them. Before his 





' time they were not permitted to land.” 
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The late Dr. Morrison, in his View of China for Philo- 
logical purposes, published at Macao, furnishes the fol 
lowing facts with reference to this curious race. “The 
Tan-hoo, or people who live in boats, in this province, are 
considered a distinet race, whose origin eannot be traced ; 
fishing was originally their profession. In the fourth cen- 
tury, they amounted to upwards of 50,000 boats ; after 
Tang, (a.p. 631,) they were numbered and taxed. In 
1370, they were united along the sides of the rivers, and 
put under the charge of an officer, called Ho-po-so, ‘ The 
anchoring-place officer,’ and paid a tax on fish. In mar- 
riage they made no previous betrothment. The man who 
wanted a wife, placed a platter of straw at the end of his 
oar, and the female who accepted his offer, did the same 
with a basket of flowers, after which they were united in 
singing barbarous songs. Yung-ching, about 1730, allowed 
them to live on shore and cultivate the land. Poor people 
on shore, still consider it degrading to marry with them.” 
(See Engraving, page 161.) 

By a.statement made a few years ago, it appeared that 
the number of family boats subject to an annual tax, in 
the vicinity of Canton, is computed at fifty thousand, ex- 
clusive of eighteen thousand larger vessels plying between 
the city and Whampoa. 

“Of all the craft of every description, there are very 
few destitute of shrines, images, or some inscriptions, and 
the necessary apparatus for their daily offerings. Every 
morning and evening, and at whatever seasons evils are 
deprecated, or special blessings craved, they fly to the 
altar, apply a piece of consecrated; paper®, oiled for the 
purpose, to the burning lamp or incense stick, and when it 
blazes, throw it into the water, and bow to the imaginary 
spirit of the deep.” 

Besides the population living in these floating residences, 
there are many houses erected on piles, in the stream, and 
extending a considerable distance from the shore opposite 
to Canton. 

CLIMATE. 


A.tnoven Canton is situated nearly in the same parallel 
of latitude as Calcutta, the temperature of the two is very 
different; in this respect, the Chinese city enjoys con- 
siderable advantages, being much cooler. During the 
Summer, indeed, the heat is extremely great at Canton, as 
the thermometer sometimes reaches 100° of Fahrenheit 
in the shade; but the average of the whole year is about 
72°. A sudden advance of temperature takes place about 
March, its effect becoming visible in the stimulus given to 
vegetation of all kinds. The inereasing heat is, however, 
moderated by frequent rains ; so that in the month of May, 
which is much dreaded in Calcutta, the average temperature 
of Canton does not exceed 75°. The months of July, August, 
and September, are the most oppressive and exhausting in 
the year. “ On my first arrival (in July) at Canton,” says 
the author of A Voyage, &c., in 1747, “ and for four months 
after, | found it prodigiously hot, and was as much plagued 
with musquitoes here, as in Batavia. The Chinese were 
in their thinnest habit, and never without a fan. The 
Europeans at this time generally go in their waistcoats, 
and a white ealico-eap, and sometimes with a Chinese fan. 
For my own part, I could never get a dress light enough ; 
and during my stay there, had always my fan in my hand, 
by which means I at length arrived at as great perfection 
mn the use of it, as any fine lady in England. When I 
had a mind for a walk round the walls of Canton, I always 
carried with me my ‘ito-sol or umbrella, as well as my 
fan, otherwise I should have been burnt alive.” 

This extreme rarefaction of the air at this period of the 
year, is one of the causes of those terrible hurricanes, 
called typhoons, which are so much dreaded in the south 
of China. During these storms the streets of Canton are 
often overflowed with water, “and it is often so deep, that 
in many places you may scull a small boat. The common 
people pass from place to place by wading through the 
water, and those of the better rank are carried in chairs, 
or on men’s backs. Their umbrellas, which were just 
before used to shade them from the heat of the sun, are now 
used to keep off the rain. One of these typhoons hap- 


* “Tne burning of paper (for religious purposes), appears to 
have been adopted immediately after the abolition of human sacri- 
fices, on the death of Che-hwang-te, who died about one hundred 
and fifty years before Christ, when he caused his domestics to be 
put to death and interred with him, to attend upon him ina future 
state. At present, the consumption of paper which is annually 
used on all religious occasions, is very considerable, and forms an 
extensive branch of trade in China,”—Indo-Chinese Gleaner, 





pened while I was there, and filled our factory, in some 
places, near two feet deep of water.” The general duration 
of the typhoons does not exceed twenty-four hours ; some- 
times it extends to forty-eight. 

During the three Winter months, the atmosphere of 
Canton is cold and remarkably dry; at night, the thermo- 
meter occasionally falls below the freezing point. Snow is 
very uncommon, but there occurred a fall on the 8th of 
February, last year, when “the natives were surprised,” 
says the Canton Register, “ with what must be called, in 
this city, a phenomenon. The roofs of the houses aad 
the ‘bald-pate woods, were periwigged’ with the snow 
which had fallen during the night. The severity of the 
Winter in Canton is in some years extreme, and ice is not 
uncommon, but we do not remember having seen snow in 
Canton before; the snow lay yesterday morning two 
inches deep. For the two or three previous days, the 
weather had changed from an unusual and unseasonable 
degree of heat, to the temperature of the month. The 
natives consider this fall of snow as a Most extraordinary 
event, and in general they cannot distinguish ice from 
snow. The last fall of snow which-occurred in Canton, 
was forty-six years ago, in the 55th year of Keenlung, 
This is remembered by a white-headed old native, who 
reports that the fall was not so heavy as that of yesterday, 
When the natives saw the roofs of their houses glittering 
with one uniform whiteness, they asked,—* What is this ?° 
—and called it ‘ goose-tail, and cotton, (snow.)” 

The climate of Canton is subject to great and rapid 
vicissitudes. A sudden atmospherical change very fre- 
quently occurs, which certainly cannot be regarded as con- 
ducive to health, but, on the contrary, must prove highly 
detrimental ; but from the little ill effects experienced from 
this by the residents, all that can be said on the subject is 
that they probably get habituated to the frequent vicissi- 
tudes. “I have been one week almost naked,” says a 
writer before quoted, “and plagued to death with gnats 
and musquitoes; and the next have been obliged to put ou 
two waistcoats, and an upper coat, and sometimes a great 
coat to cover all, in order to defend me from the cold. At 
this time the people of China take to their Winter dress, 
which is lined with furs or quilted cotton.” 


THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS. 


Tue general course of the river upon which Canton stands, 
is from North to South, but shortly before reaching the 
city it makes a bend to the West, and soon after leaving 
the city it makes another bend, and resumes its original 
direction towards the South; thus, in passing by Canton, 
the Choo-keang runs from West to East, the city being 
built upon its northern bank. That part of Canton to 
which the appellation of “ the city” isin strictness con- 
fined, lies in a compact mass, at a little distance from the 
river; it is enclosed within a wall, which foreigners are not 
permitted to pass. Immediately on the outside of this wall 
are the suburbs, which spread on all sides but the north to 
a considerable extent; these are open to foreigners, that is 
to say, the full range of them is not positively interdicted 
to foreigners, though, in effect, they are prevented from 
enjoying it beyond a limited extent. 

The city proper, or that part of Canton which is sur- 
rounded by a wall, is built nearly in the form of a square, 
and is divided by a wall, running from East to West, into 
two parts. The northern, which is much the larger, is called 
the old city, the southern part is called the new city. 
According to some foreign, as well as native books, the 
northern part was once “ composed, as it were, of three 
different towns, separated by very fine high walls, but sc 
conjoined that the same gate served to go out from the one 
and enter the other.” These divisions ceased long ago to 
exist. The new city was built at a much later period than 
the old. The Tseang-keun, who is the Mantchoo*, or 
Tartar general, appointed for the defence of Canton, with 
a garrison of Mantchoo troops under his command, resides 
in the old city; and in that division also is the office of the 
Foo-yuen, the governor, or rather lieutenant-governor, of 


* The Mantchoos are a nation occupying the eastern part of 
Middle Asia, or the country to the north-east of China; they con- 
quered China in the middle of the seventeenth century, and the 
emperor now upon the throne of that country is the sixth of the 
Ta-tsing dynasty, which they founded. Being in their original 
state a pastoral people, they have been classed by Europeans with 
the Mongolic nations, and others differing from them in language, 
&c., under the vague denomination of ‘lartars, and are sometimes 
spoken of as the Mantchoo Tartars; they constitute the military 
nobility of the Chinese empire, 
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the province of Canton. The Tsoong-tuh, o., as Europeans 
call him, the “ viceroy,” who is the chief ruler of the pro- 
yinee of Canton, as well as of the adjoining one, and to whom 
the Foo-yuen of each is subject, or, rather, inferior in rank 
only, resides in the new city, as does alsothe Hae-kwan, or 
“ Hoppo*,” as we call him, who is the principal custom-house 
officer, or the “ Chief Commissioner of the Customs,” if 
we may use the expression, and who ranks as third in the 
province, though he has no jurisdiction, except in matters 
concerning trade. 

The suburbs, which in their general character are said 
to resemble the city proper, spread on the outside of this 
wall towards the West, towards the South, and towards 
the East; there is nothing but open country beyond the 
wall towards the North. Towards the West, or up the 
river from the city, they spread out into the form of an 
irregular triangle, opening to the N.W., and having for its 
two sides the river on the South, and the Western wall of 
the city on the East. On the South they occupy the whole 
space between the wall and river. On the East they are 
much less extensive than on the West. There are no 
buildings on the outside.of the city wall towards the North, 
except a few small huts near the principal gate. Taken 
collectively, the suburbs are scarcely less extensive, or less 
populous than the city within the walls. 

According to the learned Dr. Morrison, in the fourth 
year of the emperor Ying-tsung, or A.p. 1067, “ Canton 
was first walled in at the expense of 50,000 taéls, (about 
17,0002.,) surrounding a space of 7 le, about two English 
miles; previous to that the people lived in the fields. It 
was done as a defence against the people of Cochin-China, 
who frequently invaded and plundered Canton.” 


WALLS AND CANALS OF THE CITY. 


Tux entire circuit of the walls which surround the two 
divisions of the city proper, is variously estimated by the 
Chinese. In an English magazine, published, under the 
name of the Chinese Repository, in the suburbs of Canton, 
the writer says, “ at a quick step we have walked the whole 
distance in little less than two hours, and think it cannot 
exceed six English miles.” On the South side, or that 
turned towards the river, the wall runs nearly due East 
and West, parallel to the bank, and distant from it per- 
haps eighty or a hundred yards. On the North, where the 
cily stands partly upon the acclivity of the hills in the rear 
of the wall, it takes a serpentine course, and its base, at the 
highest point on the hill, is, perhaps, two hundred or three 
hundred feet above the surface of the river. 

The walls are composed partly of stone and “partly of 
bricks; the former is chiefly coarse sandstone, and forms 
the foundation, and the lower part of the walls and the 
arches of the gates. The bricks are small, and of a soft 
texture. “In several places, particularly along the east 
side of the city, the elements have made such inroads on 
the walls, as to afford satisfactory evidence, that before the 
prowess of a modern foe they would present but a feeble 
resistance,” They rise nearly perpendicular, and vary in 
height from twenty-five to thirty-five, or ep | feet. In 
thickness they measure twenty or twenty-five feet. They 
are higher, and more substantial, on the north side than on 
any other, and are said to be so because, in that direction, 
hostile bands would be the most likely to make an attack. 
A line of battlements, with embrasures at intervals ‘of a 
few feet, are raised on the top of the wall around the whole 
city; these the Chinese call Ching-jin, literally, “ city 
men,” and in the rear of them there is a broad pathway. 
There are two “ wings,” or short projecting walls, which 
stretch out from the main walls, one at the south-eastern 
and the other at the south-western corner of the city ; these 
were desighed to block up the narrow space between the 
walls and the ditches, Through each of them there isa 
gate, in every respect similar to the gates of the city. There 
are some cannon mounted on the walls of the city, but its 
fortifications we are told could op»ose no effectual resistance 
to European troops and artillery. 

“ Not a few of the visiters,” says the Chinese Repesitory, 
“and not a little of the merchandise brought together here, 
are conveyed into the city by means of canals or ditches. 
There are several of these; one of the largest of them ex- 
tends along the wholelength of the wall on the east side of 


* The proper name of this officer, who is appointed immediately 
by the emperor, is Hae-kwan, or Kéen-tuh, and sometimes Kuan-poo ; 
the name *‘ Hoppo,” which Europeans have given him, is a corrup- 
tion of Hoo-poo, the name of the “ Board of Revenue.” 





the city, and another on the west side. Between these two, 
and communicating with them, there is a third canal, 
which runs along near the wall, on the north side of the 
new city, so that boats can enter on the west, pass through 
the city, and out at the eastern side, and vice versd. There 
are other canals in the eastern and western suburbs, and 
one in the southern. Into these large channels u great 
number of smaller ones flow; these the Chinese call the 
veins of the city. There are also several reservoirs, but 
none of them are of great extent. Much of the water for 
the use of the inhabitants is supplied from the river and 
canals; wells are frequent. Rain-water is employed also, 
and for tea, &c., fine wholesome water is plentifully fur- 
nished from several springs, which break out on the north 
of the city, both within and without the walls. There are 
several bridges, some built of stone, thrown over these 
canals,” 


GATES OF THE CITY. 


Tue gates of the city are sixteen in number; four of them, 
however, lead through the wall which separates the old from 
the new city; so that there are only twelve outer gates, 
each of which is distinguished by a name descriptive of 
its position. One of these gates is fifteen feet wide and 
twelve high. A few soldiers are stationed at each of the 
gates, to watch them by day, and to close and guard them 
at night. They are shut at an early hour in the evening, 
and opened again at dawn of day, Except on special ocea- 
sions, no one is allowed to pass 1n or out during the night- 
watches, but a small fee will usually open the way, though 
the acceptance of it always exposes the keepers to puaish- 
ment. 

Both at the great gate and at the smaller gates, there are 
persons stationed to prevent foreigners from entering, and 
if the curiosity of some inquisitive stranger should lead 
him to step within the forbidden precincts, he is soon com- 
pelled to make a speedy retreat. “ At one time,” says an 
American writer, “our party passed a short distance within, 
but were instantly stopped by the guards; and the multi- 
tude all shouted as if something were wrong. Canton 
Within was to all appearance what Canton was without.” 
The stranger may, however, derive some amusement from 
the scene which presents itself to his eye, through the 
opening of the gateway, “ Several mandarins,” says Mr. 
Bennett, “ would occasionally be seen passing in their chairs, 
as well as some of the superior class of Chinese small-eyed 
beauties, borne in a kind of sedan, upon the shoulders of 
coolies.” 

The great gate of the city has been oftentimes the wit- 
ness of very curious scenes, arising out of that regulation 
of the Chinese government which prohibits Europeans {rom 
holding any direct communication with the great function- 
aries of the state, “ Foreigners,” says one of the edicts, 
“are not permitted voluntarily to present statements to the 
government; they are indebted to the clemency of the em- 
peror for their trade, as also for the permission to tread the 
ground, and to eat the herbs, in common with the Chinese. 
If, after the publication of this edict, it occurs that foreign- 
ers presume of their own account to make application, the 
viceroy will, on discovery, Pee his Majesty's permission 
to punish them severely,” The only course which Euro- 
peans are allowed to pursue when they wish to bring any 
matter under the notice of the government is, to present a 
statement to the “ Hong Merchants,” who are a native cor- 
poration recognised by the government, and invested with 

eculiar privileges and responsibilities ; by these persons it 
is forwarded, or supposed to be forwarded, to the viceroy. 
But as most of the grievances of which Europeans com- 
plain,—such as overcharge of duties, stoppage of trade, 
&c,,—-are sources of profit to the Hong merchants them- 
selves, or the results of their own acts, it is not at all sur- 
prising that these statements should seldom reach the 
viceroy; and when, after repeated applications through the 
prescribed channel, the complaint remains still unattended 
to, it is naturally concluded that they never have been com- 
muniecated to that officer, Accordingly, the foreign resi- 
dents have hit upon a more efficacious mode of proceeding, 
which they resort to in these desperate cases, and which is 
nothing less than to invade the city in a body through the 
great gate, and by creating a disturbance, to attract the 
attention of the officers within, and perhaps of the 
viceroy himself." “The gate of the city of Canton,” says 
Mr. Holman, “has invariably, and throughout the whole 
veriod of history to which we possess an authentic guide, 
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been the place where foreigners have made their appeal for 
justice to the Chinese authorities. Should the publicity be 
relinquished, it is feared, and not without reason, that jus- 
tice will be relinquished also, 

The execution of this final measure, requires, however, 
according to Mr. Reynolds, “fesolution and numbers 
united. The communication to be presented is prepared with 
the utmost secrecy, and the hour of entry fixed; when 
some dozen or twenty meet, and, with clubs in their hands, 
move directly for the gate, pushing over, and knocking 
down everything which comes in their way. They then 
boldly enter the gate, the guard protesting to the contrary 
notwithstanding. A tremendous tumult is now created, 
aud every Chinese presents himself as a barrier to their 
progress. The party then come to a stand, their object 
being attained; for the authorities hearing that strangers 
are within the walls, send a messenger to demand the 
cause, when they present their memorial, certain of its 
reaching the proper hands. Waving thus by violence, and 
real hazard, effected the object of their visit, they retire 
from within the wall, and immediately the tumult ceases. 
On several occasions they have been obliged to resort to 
this method, which was always successful without a serious 
accident.’ 

Previous to the year 1825, foreigners had no legitimate 
mode of passing between Canton and Macao without paying 
irregular fees, to the amount of about fifty pounds, on each 
trip, which was found so serious a grievance, that it was 
determined to make a vigorous effort to obtain its discon- 
tinuance. Accordingly, after various petitions were pre- 
sented, without effect, through the usual channel of the 
Hong merchants, thirty-seven foreigners, of different 
nations, resolved to rush into the city, to obtain an audience 
of the viceroy. On a particular day they set out, and made 


their way, in spite of all opposition, through the great gate; | 


but although they got a safe footing in the city, they were 
not sufficiently acquainted with the topography of it to 
know the exact situation of the viceroys palace; they 
therefore went forward at random, and eagerly made for 
the first large building they saw, which, upon entering, they 
discovered to be a Joss-house, or temple of “ Joo; observing 
a soldier run out of it, and supposing that he would go 
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| direct to the viceroy’s palace, to repeat the extraordinary 


circumstance of seeing so many foreigners in the city, they 
immediately followed him ; after a short, but very smart run, 
they came to another large house, and seeing a number of 
soldiers in the yard, they made sure that it was the palace. 
All this was the work of a few minutes; indeed, from their 
rapid movements, they astonished the Chinese, and were 
actually in the hall before any of them could assemble 
to obstruct the passage. Here they soon discovered that 
they had entered the residence of the commandant of that 
part of the city; and after a time they were met by the 
Hong merchants, who used every means of persuasion ind 
of artifice, to induce them to retire, the mandarins in the 
mean while collecting troops to surround and intimidate 
them. At last, after various ineffectual threats, and a 
refusal to receive their petition, the Hong merchants agreed, 
as the dusk of the evening approached, that if the foreigners 
would quietly and speedily leave jthe city, they would un- 
dertake to have the obnoxious tax wholly removed. With 
this assurance, the invaders consented to leave the house, 
promising to bow as they passed to two mandarins, who 
were sitting at the outer gate. They then quietly departed, 
but when they came abreast of the mandarins, they were 
stopped to hear another harangue, which was interpreted 
by the linguist thus,—“ that they were now supposed to 
have erred though ignorance: but whoever should be again 
caught within the gates of the city, should be put to death.” 
At the same time, the chief mandarin passed his hand 
round the neck of one of the British merchants among the 
body, to intimate that he would lose his head if he should 
ever venture on a repetition of so audacious a proceeding, 
On the next day an edict was published, alleging, that 
each of these foreigners had been tied to a soldier's back, 
and so carried out of the city, to be placed in custody of 
the Hong merchants, there to await the punishment due to 
so heinous an offence ! 

“It happens, however, sometimes,” says a French 
writer, “ that these expeditions terminate to the disad- 
vantage of the assailants; when the Chinese ean get a 
warning of them beforehand, they lie in wait in the neigh- 


| bouring streets, aud in their turn apply the club to the 





shoulders of the petitioners.” 
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